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I have bewcpt a worthy hufband’s death, 

And liv’d by looking on his images: 

But now two mirrouis of his princely femblance 
Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death. Sbakefp. R. III. 
The image of thejeft 

I’ll fhew you here at large, Sbakefp. Mer. JVives of IV'nulf 
He made us to his image all agree; 

That image is the foul, and that muft be, C 

Or not the maker’s image, or be free. Dryden. j 

a. Semblance; (how; appearance. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re fick, they’re weary, 
They have travell’d all night! Mere fetches, 

The images of revolt. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

This is the man fhould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

The face of things a frightful image bears. 

And prefent death in various forms appears. Dryden's JEn. 

5. An idea; a reprefentation of any thing to the mind ; a pic¬ 
ture drawn in the fancy. 

Outcafts of mortal race ! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, foft, or great? Prior. 

When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand angles, we may 
have a clear idea of the number one thoufand angles; but the 
image , or fenfible idea, we cannot diftinguilh by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles. IVatts. 
To I'mace. v. a. [from the noun.] To copy by the fancy; 
to imagine. 

How are immaterial fubftances to be imaged, which are 
fuch things whereof we can have no notion ? Dryden. 

Image to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stygian fhades 

Went quick. Phillips. 

His ear oft frighted with the imag'd voice 
Of heav’n, when firft it thunder’d. Prior. 

If fate fome future bard (hall join 
In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 

And image charms he muft behold no more. Pope. 

Imagery, n.f [from image] 

1. Senfible reprefentations; pictures; ftatues. 

Of marble ftone was cut 

. An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery. Fairy Queen. 

When in thofe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery. 

Where ev’ry figure to the life exprefs’d 

The godhead’s pow’r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Your gift fhail two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious imagery, 

And high embofs’d. Dryden's JEn. 

2. Show; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of forrow mean ? 

Secluded from the world, and all its care. 

Haft thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear ? Prior. 

All the vifionary beauties of the profpedt, the paint and 
imagery that attracted our fenfes, fade and dil'appear. Rogers. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beauties 
and fantaftick imagery. Taylor. 

3. Copies of the fancy; falfe ideas; imaginary phantafms. 

It might be a mere dream which he faw; the imagery of 
a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing men miftake for a 
reality. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch deferiptions as force the 
image of the thing deferibed upon the mind. 

I wifti there may be in this poem any inftance of good 
imagery. Dryden. 

Imaginable, adj. [imaginable , Fr. from imagine .] Poffible 
to be conceived. 

It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what 
they cannot efteem. South's Sermons. 

Men, funk into the greateft darknefs imaginable , retain fome 
fenfe and awe of a Deity. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Ima'ginant. adj. [imagimant, French.] Imagining; forming 

ideas. . 

We will enquire what the force of imagination is, either 
upon the body imaginant , or upon another body. . Bacon. 

Imaginary, adj. [imaginaire, French, from imagine.] 

1. Fancied; vifionary; cxifting only in the imagination. 

Falfe forrow’s eye. 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. Sbakefp. 

Expe&atlon whirls me round : 

Th’ imaginary relifh is fo fweet. 

That it enchants my fenfc. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejftda. 

Fortune is nothing elfe but a power imaginary , to which 
the fucceffcs of human a&ions and endeavours were for their 
variety aferibed. Raleigh's Hifiory of the IVmid. 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I fuffer. 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures? Addifon'sCato. 

Imagination, n.f. [imaginatio, Latin; imagination, French, 

from imagine.] . 

1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures; the power of 
’ representing things abfent to one’s fclf or others. 


Imagination I underftand to be the reprefentation of an 
dividual thought. Imagination is of three kinds: joined with 
belief of that which is to come; joined with m.moryof that 
which is paft; and of things prefent, or as if they were pre 
fent: for I comprehend in this imagination feigned and at ploa" 
fure, as if one Ihould imagine fuch a man to be in the veft* 
ments of a pope, or to have wings. Ba ' 

Our fimple apprehenfion of corporal objects, if prefent ^ 
fenfe; if abfent, imagination : when we would perceive a ma 
terial objeCt, our fancies prefent us with its idea. Glanv. Sc e pf 

O whither lhall I run, or which way fly "* 

The fight of this fo horrid fpeClacle, 

Which erft my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 

For dire imagination ftill purfues me. Milton's Agnifti 
His imaginations were often as juft as they were bold and 

fir0n f- , f . . . , Dermis. 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s foft figures melf away. p> 0 .. 

2. Conception; image in the mind ; idea. 

Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations ; fometimes 
the a Clive paffion of love cheers and clears her invention. Sidn. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. Sbakefp. R, IU. 

Better I were diftraft, 

So Ihould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

We are apt to think that fpacc, in itfelf, is aCtuallv hound- 
lefs; to which imagination, the idea of fpace, of itfelf leads 

U A S ; Luke. 

3. Contrivance; fcheme. 

Thou haft fecn all their vengeance, and all their imagina¬ 
tions againft me. Lam. iii. 60. 

Imaginative. [imaginatf, Fr. from imagine.] Fantaftick; 
full of imagination. 

Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times they do that 
which they do not. Bacon s Natural tiijlery. 

Lay fetters and reftraints upon the imaginative and fanta¬ 
ftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually pleafed with the enter¬ 
tainment of fhadows and gauds. Taylor’s Rule of living Inly. 

To IMA'GINE. v. a. [imaginer, French; imaginor, Latin.] 

1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 

Look what notes and garments he doth give thee. 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d fpced. Sbakefpeare. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

What are our ideas of eternity and immenfity but the re¬ 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration 
and expanfion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition ? Luke. 

2. To fcheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a mifehie- 
vous device. Pf xxi. 11. 

ImaGiner. n.f. [from imagine.] One who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuch an one fliould 
point in fuch a place of a garter that was held up; and ftill he 
did it, by firft telling the imaginer, and after bidding the acloc 
think. Bacon's Natural HiJIory. 

Imbe'cile. adj. [imbecilis, Latin; imbecHle, French.] Weak; 
feeble; wanting ftrength of either mind or body. 

To Imbe'cile. v. a. [from the adje£tive. This word is cor¬ 
ruptly written embezzle.] To weaken a ftock or fortune by 
clandeftine expences or unjuft appropriations. 

Princes muft in a fpccial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not fuffering their perfons to be opprclled, or their 
ftates imbed led. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Imbeci'lity. n.f. [ imbccillite, French.] Weakncfs; feeble- 
nefs of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfedt rule argucth imbecility and imper- 
feiftion. Hooker , b. iv. 

No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the pre- 
mife of God herein. Hooker. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecility of the impotent, 
and not plcafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the 
worfe in itfelf, is notwithftanding now, by reafon of common 
imbecility , the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Hooker. 

Strength would be lord of imbecility , 

And the rude fon would ftrike his father dead. Sbakefpeare. 
Imbecility , forfexand age, was fuch as they could not lift up 
a hand againft them. King Cbatles. 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his primiti'e 
innocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately feized and laid ho 
of him. Woodward's Natural Hijtor). 

To IMBIBE, v. a. [ imbibe , Latin ; imbiber, French.] 

1. To drink in; to draw in. , 

A pot of afhes will receive more hot water than co.d, to 
afmuch as the warm water imbibetb more ot the fait. Broun. 

The torrent mercilcfs imbibes .. 

Commiflions, perquifites, and bribes. Eluri’di 
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4 To admit into the mind. . 

Thofe that have imbibed this error, have extended the in¬ 
fluence of this belief to the whole gofpel, which they will not 
allow to contain any thing but promifes. Hammond. 

It is not eafy for the mind to put oft thofe confufed notions 
and prejudices it has imbibed from cuftom. Locke. 

Converfation with foreigners enlarges our minds, and fets 



2 10 drenen ; to ioaic. j jh» 'chb,, 

unexampled, is ncceffary in the Eiiglifh, unlefs the word imbue 
be adopted, which our writers feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which 
is an earth taftelefs and indiflolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick fait. Newton. 

Imbi'RER. n.f [from imbibe] That which drinks or fucks. 
Salts are ftrong imbibers of fulphureous fleams. Arbuthnot. 

Imbibition, n.f. [imbibition, French, from imbibe.] The adt 
of fucking or drinking in. 

Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of water 
than of oil: the reafon is the congruity of bodies, which 
maketh a perfedler imbibition and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without communi¬ 
cation of fubftance, but in moifture not; and to all madefac- 
tion there is required an imbibition. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a Iheet of white paper, that 
part of it, which, by the imbibition of the liquor, acquires a 
greater continuity and fome tranfparency, will appear much 
darker than the reft; many of the incident beams of light 
being now tranfmitted, that otherwife would be reflected. Boyle. 

To Imbi'tter. v. a. [from bitter.] 

1. To make bitter. 

2. To deprive of pleafure; to make unhappy. 

Let them extinguifh their paflions which imbitter their lives, 
and deprive them of their Iharc in the happinefs of the com¬ 
munity. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Is there any thing that more imbitters the enjoyments of 
this life than (hame ? South's Sermons. 

3. To exafperatc. 

To Imbo'dy. v. a. [from body.] 

1. To condenfe to a body. 

2. To invert with matter. 

An opening cloud reveals 
An heav’nly form imbody’d, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden. 

Though afliduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immaterialifed fpirits, yet is it more than our embodied fouls 
can bear without laflitude. Glanv. Scepf. 

3. To bring together into one mafs or company. J 

I by vow am fo embodied yours. 

That (he which marries you muft marry me. Sbakefpeare. 

Never fince created, man 
Met fuch imbodied force, as nam’d with thefc. 

Could merit more than that fmall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes. Milton's Paradife Loft , h. i. 

Under their head embody'd all in one. Milt. Par Loft 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band J * 
Of troops embodied, from the Sabine land. Dryden’s JEn 

4. I o inclofe. Improper. 

• w th /° fe n ata We *!“? T Ct With the fame metal or mineral 
imbodied in ftone, or lodged in coal, that elfewhere we found 
in1 marie. Woodward’s Natural H.Jicry 

To Imrody. v n. To unite into one mafs ; to coalefce/ * 

1 he loul grows clotted by contagion. 

Imho dies and imbrutes, ’till (he quite lofe 
The divine property of her firft being. Milton 

Theafcaof ^ h ‘ te ’ whichfnow yielded yefterday, and an¬ 
other idea of white from another fnow to-day, put together 
in your mind, imbody and run into one. / » 

ToImbo'il. o. *. [from boil.] To cxeftuate; to effervefee.' 
to move wuh violent agitation like hot liquor in a caldron. * 
With whofe reproach and odious menace, 

I he knight tmhoihng in his haughty heart 
Knit all his forces, and ’gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. P . „ 

”■ - [f,om **1 t « »»-Safis 

xt 1 • .’ TIs ncce flary he Ihould die : 

Nothing imboldens fin fo much as merev. <?t <r 

sr e 

country out of the common forts. ° the ‘ r pnnc ^ d 
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garment; to hide under any cover. 

The Father infinite, 

By whom in blifs imbofom’d fat the fon. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Villages imbofm'd foft in trees, 

And fpiry town9 by furging columns mark’d. Tbomfon. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affe&ion. 

But glad defire, his late embfom'd gueft. 

Yet but a babe, with milk of light he nurft. Sidney. 

Who glad t’ embofom his affeftion vile. 

Did all Ihe might, more plainly to appear. Fairy Sfuccn. 
ToImbo'und. v.a. [from bound.] To inclofe; toftiucin. 
That fweet breath, 

Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. Shak. K. John. 
ToImbo'w. v.a. [from bow.] To arch; to vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 

Imbawed with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy Queen. 
Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for conference : 
they keep both the wind and fun off. Bacon. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk theftudiouscloifter’s pale. 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar maffy proof. 

Imbo'wment. n.f. [from imbow.] Arch; vault. 

The roof all open, not fo much as any embowment near any 
of the walls left. Bacon's Natural HiJIory. 

To Imbo'wer. v. a. [from bower.] To cover with a bower; 
to Ihelter with trees. 

And (looping thence to Ham’s embowering walks, 

In fpotlefs peace retir’d. Tbomfon. 

To Imbra'ngle. v. a. To intangle. A low word. 

With fubtle cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled. 

The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. Hudibras\ 
Imbri'cated. adj. [from imbrex , Latin.] Indented with 
concavities; bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 
Imbrica'tion. n.f [ imbrex, Latin.] Concave indenture. 

All is guarded with a well made tegument, adorned with 
neat imbrications, and many other fineries. Derbam. 

ToImbro'wn. v. a. [from brown.] Tomake brown; to darken; 
to obfeure; to cloud. 

Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d (hade 
Imbr own'd the noontide bow’rs Milton's Paradife Loji. 
The walking crew, 

At thy requeft, fupport the miry Ihoe; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt imbrown'd. 

And in thy pocket gingling half-pence found. Gay. 

Another age lhall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the Hope, and nod on the parterre. Pope. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly Hands. Pope. 
To Imbru'e. v. a. [from in and brue.] 

1. To deep; to foak; to wet much or long. 

Thou mad’ft many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty vigors, with wide wounds embru'd. 

And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfer. 

T here ftreams a fpring of blood fo fall 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil JVar. 

The mercilefs Turks, embrued with the Chriftian blood, 
were weary of (laughter, and began greedily to leek after the 
’P 0 ‘" Knolles’s HiJIory of the Turks. 

At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 

Whofe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. Sandvs. 
Lucius pities the offenders. 

That would embrue their hands in Cato’s blood. Addifon. 

Lo! thefe hands in murder are imbru'd, 

Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Prior. 

Thefe, where two ways in equal parts divide, \ 

The direful monfter from afar defery’d, L 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; \ 

Whofe panting vitals, warm with life, (he draws, 

And in their hearts embruci her cruel claws. Pete. 

His virgin fword /Egyfthus’ veins imbru'd', 

I he murd’rer fell, and blood attun’d for blood. Pete 

,opars bya,c,bai ti't 

2. To pour; to emit moifture. Obfolete. r ^‘ 

Some bathed kiffes, and did oft embrue 
I he fugar’d liquor through his melting lips. Fairy §>uccn 
To Imbru'te. t». a. [from Lrute.] To^dom St 
I, who erft contended ; 

P ° r - l * 

T k j e f ° U gr0WS clotted b y contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till (he quite lofe 
U« divine progeny of her firft bei» s . 

To 
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